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INTRODUCTION 



The l4iteriibrar> Cooperation Planning Institute 
was held' at The Ohio/State University s Fawcett 
Center f6r Tomorrow^ October 26-28, 1975. 

The purpose of the institute was to bring 
together library Ij^adqirs and representative 
decision makers (su|l:h as librarians^ public library 
trustees, public officials, and educators) repre- 
senting aeademic. institution, public, school, and 
special libraries to: 

( 1 ) suggest procedures for developing a long 
range program for increased multitype library 
^^""^TSjooperation; 
(Tn describe aod assess i\\c development of net- 
. \j^ar%4jpd nmlucounty cooperatives (MCCs) 
'in the past few years; the changed condi- 
tions under which libraries are now operating; 
and the direction in which they are going; 

(3) examine the roles that all types of libraries 
might play in future intertype library 
cooperation; 

(4) identify c/om'ponents needed in a statewide 
multitype library development plan. 

The iifstitute took place in a climate of reassess- 
' raent: e;cternal conditions affecting libraries are 
changing arid the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science has developed 
a program requiring action in Ohio. The Ohio 
Library Development Plan (OLDP) became the 
dfiio Library Development Program with the 
enactment of legislation in 1969, and the ensuing 
years have witnessed the growth of nine multi- 
county cooperatives, the creation of one Area 
Library Service Organization and numerous formal 
and informal consortia, the phenomenal devel- 



opment^'and national recognition of the Ohio 
College Library Center, and growth and change in 
academic, institution, public, school, and 
special libraries. 

' Th^'fnstitute sponsor was The State Library of 
Oh\d. An Institute Planning Committee of Ohio 
library leaders organized the program, arranged 
for speakers, and handled the difficult task of 
selecting the 100\participants from among so many 
capable and interested library people in the 
Ohio library community. 

Their program was designed to promote max- 
imum participation. Speakers and materials 
provided background information, and participant 
discussion constituted more than 40 percent of 
the institute time. 

This report (which is a summary of conference 
speeches and discussion rather than complete 
proceedings) is intended to help Ohio library peo- 
ple focus on the future. It was prepared to; report 
on the institute, generate additional substantive 
discussion among librarians and trustees, and 
encourage use of an institute follow-up kit'(which 
is being assembled) for further information and 
discussion. This kit includes a videotape of con- 
ference highlights and printed materials including 
the institute backgrourid paper, ''Ohio Library 
Development and Interlibrary Cooperation," by 
Kevin Flaherty. These as well as videotapes of 
complete sessions may be obtained from Martha 
Driver, Planning Development Supervisor, 
The State Library of Ohio, who capably translated 
the Institute Planning Committee's program 
goals into a significant conference. 

H. Paul Schrank, Jr. 
» Chairman, Institute Planning Committee 
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OHIO'S RECENT EXPERIENCE IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 



^ ^ TToday's inlerlibrary cooperation\ — the 
ALSO, mullicounty cooperatively 
TWXIL, bCLC, und formayMl informal 
consortia — is a result of sjBf^ and 
planning. In the early sixti« Ohio librar- 
ians and trusteed realized that long 

•s^' range planning ^hould be based upon a 
study of service needs, strengths and 
weaknesses of library resources, and 
external factors affecting Ohio libraries. 

In 1966 the State Library Board, in 
consultation with the Ohio Library . ^ 
Association Developrtient Committee, 
commissioned Ralph Blasingame, Profes- 
sor, Rutgers University Graduate School 
of Library Service, to make a major 
survey of Ohio libraries — the first such 
survey m over 30 years. Blasingame 
recruited a team of nationally recognized 
' surveyors to design and implement the 
study. 

The survey found wide disparity 
between public library services available 
in cities and suburban areas and, those 
available in rural a^cas ^nd small towns. 
The cities had developed consistently 
high levels of service, while many rural 
counties lacked even basic resources. 
All libraries faced problems of staff » 
recruitment and financing. 

Publication of the survey findings 
signaled the beginning of an intensive 
period of planning, highlighted in 1968 
by theOSO Library Standards and 
Planning Workshops in which the Ohio 
Library Development Plan was ham- 
mered out. 

The Ohio Library Development Plan 
^incorporated Blasingame's three basic 
recommendations: first, the development 
of area library service systems; second, 
the establishment of a reference and 
informatio/ network to meet specialized 
information needs; and third, the 
development of the State Library. More 
importantly the Plan identified state 



and local responsibilities and the role of 
the various library associations in the 
development of library service, stressing 
the importance of ongoing local assess- 
ment of needs and regional planning 
to meet these priorities and provide 
dynamic library service. 

The Ohio Library Development Plan 
was overwhelmingly approved by OLA 
and OLTA in October 1968, and became 
the basis for the 1969 legislative pro- 
gram of Ohio libraries. In August 1969 
Governor James Rhodes signed Senate 
Bill 262, and the Ohio Library Develop- 
ment Plan became law. 

This launched a period of remarkable 
growth of interlibrary coopeiation on a 
regional basis. Within a year public 
libraries in 34 counties were actively 
involved in planning for Area Library ' 
Service Organizations. Today 175 librar- 
ies (including some academic and 
institution libraries) in 73 counties are 
participating iftTegional cooperation. 
These include nine multicounty coopera- 
tives and one Area Library Service 
Organization (ALSO) . * 

OVAL, the Ohio Valley Area Libraries, 
is the only ALSO established to date. 
Ten of OVAL'S H counties are in Ohio 
Appalachia, an area larger than the 
state of Connecticut that encompasses 
over 13 percent of Ohio*s land area. ' 
OVAL ranks last in the state in per capita 
library support, $2.09 in 1974 as com- 
pared with the statewide average of $5.44. 
OVAL has received $664,000 in state 
aid funds since 1973 for collection 
development, consultant services, and a 
reference and interlibrary loan contract 
with Ohio University in Athens. 

OVAL and the nine MCC's include 
64 percent of the state's public libraries 
and some 46 percent of the state*s 
population. These cooperatives have been 
developed as a result of local initiative. 
The counties participating are self- 
selected in that neither the State Library 
nor the OLDP Steering Committee 
prescribed regions or combinations of 
counties. Because the MCCs were 



organized before 1973, thejytfS^tiot 
coterminous with the unif0Fni|J>lftnnir)ii 
districts designed by the G!^ei;^Jpr.in « 
that year. 

The tremendous expansiori^^and 
radically different patterns its^ji^<er library 
lending is another important^'^Gj^lQpdp^^t 
of the past six years. The development^ 
of multicounty cooperatives and netwOrjcs 
appears to have increased interlibrary / * 
lending by several times among public 
libraries from 1970 through 1975, and 
shifted a greater proportion of inter- 
library loan work from the State Library 
and a few union catalog member libraries 
to regional networks. Multicounty 
cooperatives, which have been developed 
largely since 1970, accounted for an 
estimated 27,000 book loans in 1974, 
arranged through area resource libraries. 

MCC and ALSO development have 
,<^entered on public libraries, hut multitype 
interlibrary cooperation is rapidly 
becoming more significant. A major fac- 
tor in this cooperation is thfe Ohio College 
Library Center. OCLC has increased 
the ability of Ohio libraries to cooperate 
in meeting user needs by reducing the 
cost of technical services and increasing 
bibliographic control; the OCLC data 
base also offers another channel for inter- 
library loan. Nearly all Ohio academic 
libraries are OCLC members, and 19 
public and 10 school and special libraries 
have joined since membership was 
opened to them in 1973. Some additional 
44 public libraries and two-year campus* 
libraries utilize OCLC through the 
State Library Catalog Center. 

The Ohio Library Development Plan 
outlines state responsibilities for library 
service, but there is some pessimism about 
the state's willingness to pri?vide the 
funds necessary to impleme^it it fully. 
The Ohio General Assembly has had 
opportunities to fund the Ohio Library 
Development Plan in 1971, 1973, 
and 1975. In 1971 Governor Giiligan 
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*Tv»o form^ of regional organrzation. the ALSO and the muiticounty cooperative, resulted from a policy decision 
that federal funds should not be used for ALSO operdfions, and that ALSO development should be financed 
with state aid funds. This decision was i>ased upon discussions in the 1970 Ohio State University Library 
Standards and Planning Workshop and the advice of the OLA/OLTA Library Development Plan Steering Com- 
mittee Important distinctions emerged between the ALSO and the multicounty cooperative in matters of 
scope, financing, and legal organization: state funds are provided for the ALSO, which is Intended to assure 
a full range of essential library services, and an ALSO Board is formed by the participating libraries under 
Sec. 3375 70 of Iho Ohio RSvised Code. Multicounty cooperatives, on the other hand, are funded under 
«hort-lorm LSCA grants, are intended to meet one or more priority needs identified by the cooperating libraries, 
nd are administered by one of the participating libraries under contractual arrangements. 



recommended full funding for the Ohio 
I ibrarv Development Plan but tied 
his recommendation to the proposed 
repeal of the intangible ta\ In 1^)7} the 
first ALSO was haff funded In 1^;75 
severe fiscal retrenchment prevented full 
Al SO development 

Although the ALSO program has not 
been fullv funded, the OLDP has served 
as the basis for a broader based plan. 
The Ohio Lont^ Rani*c Proi^nun for the 
Improvement of Library Services. This 
document is the benchmark against which 
cooperative programs funded by I.SCA 
grants are measured The goals of The 
Ohio Lon^ Rarii^e Program .... devel- 
oped five years after the OLDP. more 
fully repogni/e the need for coordinated 
development and the significant role of 
academic, school, and special libraries 
than does the Ohio Library Development 
Plan. 

Still, the past si\ years have witnessed 
important cooperative efforts in all types 
ofill^aries. Regional film centers have 
been created' to serve schools and school 
library media centers on a multicounty 
basis. They vvere initiated with grants 
from the State Department of Education 
when the State film service was discon- 
tinued in 1972. and are partially finarK^fed 
by the participating school districts. 

Academic libraries have also developed 
resource sharing plans. In addition to 
the resource sharing b^efits derived from 
participation in OCLC. some 26 aca- 
demic libraries, under the aegis of OCLC. 
participate in a direct borrowing pro- 
gram in which individuals from any 
campus can use the library facilities of 
other campuses. Thirteen seminaries and 
religious study institutions form the\ 
Consortium for Higher Education Re^^- 
gion Studies (CHERS). 

• \ 



Multitv pe library consortia have ^ 
developed in four areas of the state 
(Cincinnati. Cleveland. Dayton, and 
Toledo?. The two'earliest of these were 
the Library Council of Greater Cleve- 
land and the Dayipn-Miami Valley 
Consortium-Library Division. Academic 
libraries also play an important part in 
the Committee for Library Cooperation 
{involving the University of Toledo and 
Bowling Green State University), the 
Greater Cincinnati Library Consortium 
(involving 14 academic libraries), and 
the Northeastern Ohio Major Academic 
Libraries (NEOMAL). 

Ohio librarians recognize that reassess- 
ment is timely. Examination of the 
program of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science raises 
f^uestions for Ohio libraries, and changes 
in the economic and social picture also 
affect libraries. Public libraries face 
uncertainty about the future of the intan- 
gible tax and its ability to support 
library services. School libraries must 
resolve questions about standards and 
objectives of service. Academic libraries 
continue. to wrestle with problems created 
by shrinking budgets. Institution libraries 
are embryonic in development. 

The growth in interlibrary cooperation 
on a regional basis, the advent of 
multitype library consortia, and the 
increasing needs of library users are 
harbingers of another stage of library - 
cooperation — a stage which may require 
expanded citizen participation in library 
services and decision making. 

9 
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A 1975 REASSESSMENT OF COOPERATION 



Miss Jean L. Connor, Former Director. Library Development Division,. 
New York State Library 



TRENDS 

Rapidly deteriorating financial picture. Intlatiun. Re- 
cession. Greater competition for public funds. Inade- 
quate funding at all levels. 

Increased emphasis upon planning at all ieveU ./new 
methods.^, .greater involvement. Need for evaluation, 
standards. 

New kinds of structure or organizational relationships 
for the delivery of library service have emerged. Age 
of library svstems. Cooperative approach. NC LI.S 
proposal of state/ federal relations. 

Library plannmg and service increasmgly across type 
of library lines. 



Library service seen as an intergovernmental func- 
tion» necessitating a partnership among local, state 
and federal governments, including intergovernmen- 
tal finance. Need for careful articulation ^^^Jj^ P<Jr{s. 



Increased emphasis upon the role e^ffi^j^^ife'^kecog- 
nirion otthe need for State level planning,^eadership, 
coorfltnation, and State finance. 

Advances in technology, including computer technol- 
ogy, telecommunication and micrographics have a 
profound effect; enable and compel libraries to work 
in larger units of service. Advances cut across geo- 
graphical, political, institutional lines. 
Increased emphasis upon "outreach." The library's 
public understood to be both users and non-users. 
Service to a wide range of users . . . disadvantaged, 
minorities, handicapped, institutionalized. 
Increasing emphasis upon the pro^'iefix <>£ a vari- 
ety of media. Changing standirrd?A,of collection 
development. 

lncj;ea5gd.4VYareaess of the complexity and diversity 
of a library's relationships ... to other agencies in 
the community, to art and culture, to broad educa- 
ticfnai community, to diverse institutions in the infor- 
matioh field. I 

Growing recognition of the need for continuing edu- 
cation, for new skills, new understanding. Specially 
need librarian^ skilled in designing, administering and 
evaluatingr:isys|tems and networks. Importance of hu- 
man factor. 

Greater polittcalization of library cause. Awareness 
of need for good state and federal legislation, strong 
state and federal funding. Trustees and citizens have - 
intensified lobbying efforts. 



e 

CRITERIA 

Are the fiscal goals realistic? Defensible? Worth the 
effort? Equitable? Is t^he tax base sound? Are there 
fiscal priorities? Is there a fi:nancial partnership? 

Is there provision for continuity of planning? For 
monitoring performance? For growth and change? 
Stated and measurable goals? Are needs met ? * 

Are all users, through some local outlet, given access 
to stronger resources through a cooperative structure? 
Is the governance of the structure representative, per- 
manent, flexible? Are the kinds of systems clearly 
' defined? 

Has the role of each type of library been thought 
through and appropriate use made of existing 
strengths? Is there a means pf communication across 
type of library? 

Has there been provision for differentiation of levels 
of service, as may be needed, and a definition of role 
for the various levels of government? Appropriate in- 
^^♦^FTace" within the state? With- other stjjtes? The 
nation? 

State agency's role recognized? State agency's staff 
and resources commensurate with responsibilities? 
Who will speak for needs-of State Library agency? 

Potential of the new technologies realized? Coordi- 
nated planning for? Phase-in? What standards? What 
communication links? What delivery system? 



Meet the needs not only of current users but potential 
users? Meet needs of handicapped? Blind? Programs 
of outreach to institutionalized? 

Does the plan provide access to the newer media and 
provide for their bibliographic control? 

What philosophy of service undei^irds the plan? Is 
the library understood to be solely a source of facts 
and information or something more? 



Is there provision for continuing education of staff, 
with special emphasis in upgrading of those who will 
carry systemwide or network responsibilities? 



Is rtie plan defensible in the political process? Sound 
legally and fiscally? Time frame related to state 
budget and legislative process? 

What is the climate? goodwill? Trust? Willingness to 
share in a strained effort? 



CHANGING DEMOGRAPHIC, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN OHIO 



Dr. Henry. L. Hunker, Professor of Public Administration and Geography, 
The Ohio State University 



Our society is undergoing a basic change 
in philosopEyTTJuTTTTg^Triost of our 
country's history we have pursued a 
"quantity of life" set of objectives and 
have achieved a high level of satisfaction. 
.^We are hving better than anv other 
people in the wDrld Now vve are begin- 
ning to work to irttprove the "quality 
of life the idea is not new but it has only 
been in the la^st 10 years that it has 
become an issue. (The environment is 
one aspect of that. ) 

This increase in emphasis on "quality 
of life" is causing an mcrease in the 
number and importance of service work- 
ers. The 7,400 staff in Ohio's libraries 
are service workers. We who are service 
workers (and I am one of them) are* 
nonproductive in one sense: we don't 
produce things, we do prodtice intangi- 
bles. But we are in the growth sector of 
our society. 

What does this emphasis on "quality of 
life" mean for Ohio's economic future? 
First let's look at population. Three 
conditions must be kept in mind. First, t 
Ohio has traditionally been a growth 
dilate. Second, Ohio has traditionally out- 
•^paccd its -region and the nation in 
population growth, Third,'Ohio does not 
now and has not in the recent past 
espoused a no-growth pblicy,* although we 
have actually been practicing it, espe- 
cially in terms of population.' Since 1970 
we have had the third lowest increase 
in population of any state in the nation. 
This situation is not inconsistent with 
other large industrial states. In Ohio, how- 
ever, this is happening for the first time» 
and the rate of change is considerable. 

We are still having a'movement of 
people into the state, but a Targer number 
are moving out. Those coming in are 
often persons with lower education, \ower 
job skills, and lower income potential 
(a more conservative group of people) 



than those moving out. \ye need a more 
dynamic program to upgrade social 
and educational services to keep in Ohio 
the high quality person we are capable . 
of producing. 

The current trends of ddbreasing birth 
rates and increased out-migration sug- 
gest that by 1980 there will be only about 
two-thirds as many pupils entering the 
first grade as "at present. It raises arf 
interesting question: Will the reduced 
nurnbers result in quality education a^' 
opposed to quantity education? In other 
words is the ^'quantity of life" and 
"quality of life" a factor? / 

Another trend in the I960's and '70's 
is "creeping metropolitanization." Thi$ is 
based apon the relationship between a^' 
central city and adjacent counties in , 
terms of jobs and leisure activities. In / 
I960 Ohio had 15 central cities and 1^ 
counties that were metropolitan. By I'970 
the number of metropolitan counties/ 
h^d Increased to 31, In 1975 there are 
only 16 central cities but over 38 metro- 
politan counties. \ 

Ohio's economy has for a long time 
had an industrial base that produces the 
durable goods that improve the "quantity 
of life." Today about one-third of Ohio's ^ 
labor force is employed in manufac turing, 
but the growth sector of the state's 
economy is the service sector, A program 
for the development of a basic industrial 
economy has flaws since it is premised 
on the assumption that in 1975 we have 
the same resources and the same loca- 
tional advantages that we had 75 years 
ago. That just is not so. For example, 
changes in transportation have even 
, 'reduced'the importance of our geographic 
location. 

Another problem with our industry in ^ 
Ohio is that we have failed to respond 
to the challenge of technology. There has, 
in my opinion, been a failure of leader- 
ship in both the public and private sectors 
in responding to the needs of the high 
technology industries. At the state level 
-we have been unwilling to invest in 
research and development, education, and 
the kind of industrial clim.ate that will 
aid future growth industries. 



Nationally more aiid more people are 
moving into the service sector of our 
economy. This today is the job generating 
sector; we increase services (and improve ' 
the "quality of life") by enlarging the 
service sector. This relates directly to you 
librarians. You are supplying a service 
to a large number of persons with grow- 
ing jieeds, and increasingly these demands 
for service are coming from service 
workers themselves, as opposed to indus- 
trial or agricultural w^orkers. 

Much of Ohio*s future depends upon 
our commitment to the "quality of life" 
concept. This requires more support from 
the citizenry as taxpayers (and the 
citizenry includes the business and indus- 
trial communities as well as individual 
citizens) because these services, these 
needs, require tax dollars. Improving the 
"quality of life" also requires greater 
support from the state which is the pri- 
mary organization responsible for 
generating change. It means increased 
support for public services, especially 
those services such as research and 
development that generate return. Other 
public services are higher education, 
public education, and libraries. This 
selective approach to the future is not 
premised upon the past, upon the lagging 
edge of society. Instead it is at the 
forward edge of the thrust, where Ohio 
should be. 

Any service activity is dependent both 
upon its users and upon those who 
provide support for it. It is conceivable in 
this rapidly changing society that new 
learning resources may be in greater 
demand than the books on which libraries, 
have traditionally relied. Libraries must 
answer such questions as: Is the library's 
role to be the same ih^the ii^ner city as 
in tl^ suburb? Is it t(/be the same in the 
university community assin the rural 
hamlet? And finally, what are the alter- 
natives to current library patterns of 
service given the kind of economy we 
are facing? 
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THE CHANGING OHIO ECONOMY AND PATTERNS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



Dr. Frederick Stocker, Professor of Economics and Public Administration, 
The Ohio Slate University 



Ohio's fiscal situation as it relates to 
libraries has elements that have been with 
us for quite some iilhe, but it also has 
a Jew new elements. Let's consider both 
the old and the new elements and then 
what actions should and should not be 
taken to promote libraries. 

One familiar item is heavy, almost 
complete, reliance by public libraries on 
the intangibles tax. This tax, in my 
opinion, is an inappropriate source of 
revenue for libraries. In principle, the tax 
is indefensible. It is a relic of the era 
in which the property tax was thought of 
as a comprehensive tax on all forms of 
assets. Following that theory, you tax 
stocks and bonds as one form of property. 
Today, however, the property tax is 
essentially a tax on real estate plus some 
clas.ses of business personal property. 
So the tax on intangibles is an anoitialy. 
Moreover, since the State of Ohio has a 
comprehensive tax on personal income, 
the tax on intangibles, to a large extent, 
constitutes double taxation. The sensible 
thing for us to do is incorporate the 
intangibles tax into the base of our 
income tax. In addition, the intangibles 
tax is poorly enforced and in many 
counties it amounts to a voluntary 
contribution. 

Secondly, the distribution system seems 
to me deficient in that it turns money 
back to the communities where it origi- 
nates. This means that although the rate 
as imposed by the state legislature is 
uniform statewide, the richer a commu- 
nity is (that is. the more intangibles tax 
revenue it generates), the more money it 
gets back from this uniform state tax. 
Moreover, a local community has no 
opportunity under the intangibles tax to 
choose to tax itself more or less heavily. 
An additional problem ari.ses because 
there is no clear test of need. In fact, 
f(listribution within counties on the basis 
of need is inherently arbitrary. 



A third problem is the difficulty of 
breaking away from the existing situation. 
It is hard to design a satisfactory replace- 
ment fund or distribution mechanism. 
The library fund distribution system 
ought to meet three tests. It should be 
equitable in the distribution of money 
among counties. It should avoid wrecking 
the librarylsystems of the six or eight 
largest cities. And it ought to be econom- 
ical; it should not break the budget of 
the state governhnent. To accommodate 
'more than two of these criteria is a tough 
order. It is difficult for libraries to get 
their foot in the door on the property tax; 
it is difficujt lo break away from the* 
existing system. 

These are the old problems. What ele- 
ments are new? Fjrst, there is the proven 
inadequacy of\the intangibles tax. The 
growth in intangibles tax revenue has 
been less than all bf u5 expected and 
hoped for. In addition, more counties are 
taking 100 percent of the intangibles 
tax revenue for libraries. This means that 
the opportunity for expanding library 
revenues by claiming a larger proportion 
of that fund no longer exists, especially 
in the large, urban counties. 

Also new are the ravages of inflation as 
they are affecting libraries. 

Another new element is the growth in 
dissatisfaction with the existing distribu- 
tion system. More and more challenges 
are being brought against the county 
budget commissions on the basis of ,Jhe 
determination of true need as opposed to 
claimed need. I do not sSb^he entry bf 
the Board of Tax Appeals irKo^is 
conflict as a solution. 



A fourth new elepient is the rising use 
of the local property tax by library 
systems. I have been interested and 
encouraged by reports of the growing 
number of systems that are going to the 
voters for approval of library levies. 
I believe this is one of the directions in 
which we must move. 

Finally^ also new is the worsening fiscal 
position of the State of Ohio. The State 
budget for this biennium is a bare bones 
budget and we can not be optimistic 
about any early change, 

Several elements in the financial 
picture strike me as ominous. One is the 
opposition to higher taxes at the local and 
state levels. This, I fear^-is a reflection 
of the growing skepticism on the part of 
taxpayers as to whether they are getting 
their money's worth out of state and local 
government. It is irnportant now — and 
will become increasingly important — 
that those who are partisans of a particu- 
lar program carry their case to the 
public and give creative thought to the 
question of how their services can' be 
identified, defined, quantified, and macle 
visible to recipients. Only then will they 
have bases on which to respond to the 
accusation, "You ask for more money, but 
you are not giving us anything more." 

A second ominous factor is the growing 
willingness of the voters to cl?ip away 
at the property tax base, since support for 
public libraries will have to come more 
and more from local levies on property. 
When we consider such proposals as 
the constitutional amendment on thb 
November ballot to provide exemptions 
for new industry,* we must b^ cautiouS 
about their efiects on the property tax 
base. The remaining unexempt owners 
then have to shoulder a larger portion of 
the burden, and, understandingly, they 
become increasingly resistent. 



'Tht3 issue failed. 




A third element is the growing con- 
sensus that we must modernize the 
business tax structure. The developing 
pressure in the legislature to reduce 
' taxation of business tangibles (such as 
machinery arwl irjventories) is significant 
.because it wobfd reduce sflate revenue. 
Also of importance to libraries is the 
possible revision of the state situs intan- 
gibles tax. a tax primarily on financial 
institutions.. This outdated taxing method 
results in undertaxation of this eompo- 
nent of the business community. While 
the funds generated do not fiow to 
libraries, some library people have t)een 
eyeing them hungrily. My guess is that 
if Ohio turns its attention to revamping * 
the business tax structure, the state situs 
intangibles tax — along w4th the local 
situs tax — may be phased out. <v 

But let me point to c^ne favorable 
element: the high elasticity of oJr state 
income tax. We are fortunate that jfve 
have an irttrome ta.\ with the capacity to 
grow more rapidly than personal income. 

What are the implications for public 
libraries? in jmy opinion, it would not 
be realistic or desirable for library people 
to pin their hopes on expansion or even 
continuation of the intangibles tax. 
FiEst, it seems to me that libraries ought 
to work toward the establishment of a 
state aid program to underwrite minimum 
standards of service throughout the 
state. Such a program should be designed 
to recognize the regional character of 
major metropolitan public libraries. 

Second, you should vyork to expand the 
revenues of the State of Ohio. The best 
way, in my opinion, is expansion of 
revenue from the personal income tax. 



This tax. ha;s an enormous potential for 
increasing revenue without getting out of 
line wi|:h other states or imposing undue 
burdehs on our taxpayers. Our state 
income tax rates Ar^mong the lowest in 
the nation. IT over the Ipng term^we 
increase that source of revenue, we will 
make>4t easier to trade off the intangibles 
tax for some kind of library replace- 
ment fund. * .1 

Third, you should work toward ^ 
adopting property levies. We need.to 
create a panern of library dependence on 
local property levies, and we need to 
establish the idea that it is' appropriate for 
the inhabitants of a local community to 
tax themselves for part of the support 
of their local public library and not 
depend entirely on an earmarked state- 
wide tax. 

Fourth, libraries ought to make more 
use of user charges. Libraries are provid- 
ing a high-cost service, some components 
of which do not signifi<^antly benefit 
society generally except. as they^%e;nefit 
private individuals, and in most cases we 
are providing these, services to people 
who are able to pay. Even if repayment 
were only a token towards imposing part 
of the costs of libraries on the people^wfto 
use them for private benefit,, it mi^ht 
strengthen the case of libraries in the eyes 
of the taxpayer. 

And finally, libraries need to emphasize 
the value of the services they perform 
ior their communities. If libraries are 
going to be increasingly dependent on the 
willingness of the local citizenry to pay 
for them, it is vital that the pfedple have 
some notion of why libraries are impor- 
tant and why they should be supported. 
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TRENDS IN OHIO EDUCATION 



Dr, Frederick Cyphert, Dean, College of Education, 
The Ohio State University 



What are some overall movements in 
education which affect libra/ies? First, 
schooling and education are less synony- 
mous. People who at one lime did not 
have to keep learnirig in order to continue 
holding a job now have to do so. This 
lifelong learning means that the average 
learner is significantly older than the - . 
person we considered a learner a few " 
years ago. In the next decade^ kinder- 
garten through grade^'lZ enrollment in the 
United States will decrease by 1 1 percept 
and degree credit enrollment in higher 
education will increase by 8 percent. 
Adult participation in higher education 
will grow by about 7 percent per year, 
while youth participation in higher edu- 
cation will falk More .learning for those in 
school will be community-centered. It 
will occur in factories; museums, 
churches, and hospitals; It seems to me 
that the increasing age and experience of 
the learners will call for more sophis- 
ticated learning material;^. The diversity 
of these learners in interests and abilities ^ 
will create a demand for more varied 
materials. 

As public school^nrollment declines, 
schools will have increasing numbers of ^ 
empty classrooms. Empty classrooms are 
embarrassing to school systems that 
have repeatedly asked for bond issues to 
build more and better schools. This 
will have some very practical implications 
for school libraries and the ways public 
libraries and school libraries might work 
together. 

A second and perhaps even more per- 
vasive phenomenon than lifelong learning 
is educational pluralism, *'Egalitarianism** 
and "diversity'* are the twin words at 
the moment. The current goal in educa- 
tion is to make individuals unique and 
proud of\t, albeit tolerant of each other. 
In a relatively short time we have gone 
from being proud to be common to being 
ashamed to be common. This results in 
varying approaches to education, each 
demanding different instructional materi- 
al3 and different approaches to their 
use. In an open school you make a lot of 
materials available and the child selects 
what he will use; in a traditional school 
you use fewer materials more intensivjCty 
and the choice of materials is made 
by adults. 



How are libraries and librarians going 
to deal with the emotional reactions and 
the bitter conflicts which society reflects 
during this radical period of change? 
One way, I suspect, will be for library and 
school boards to be less a reflection of 
a community's conservative and cultured 
elements and more a dross section of 
that community, . 

The next few years will bring changes 
in educatidn^ decision n)aking, with 
more of the major roles'j)layed by the 
states (the governor's office, legislature, 
and regulatory agencies), by federal 
agencies, and by education advocacy 
groups (teachers, unions, and other- 
nonschool agencies), as opposed to 
decision making at the local level by ' 
administrators and boards of educaUon: 
Closely related will be (he increasing" 
importance oftthe courts in education, hot 
only in important court decisions but ' » 
also in school policies and to protect* 
children's rights. Schools will continue Xd 
beinvolved in social controversy as 
agents of change. Libraries cannot and ^ 
^ should not remain aloof from this 
controversy, ' 

Soon librarians might be in the 
materials-producing business, as well as 
in the materials-storage -or materials-usage 
^business. Increasingly, you will be 
expected to identify the ribsources avail- 
able in neighboring libraries, museums, 
hospitals, and factories, and the college 
down the road. In some settings you will 
acquire these resources ^as well. You will 
be expected to catalog learning resources^' 
.throughout the community, both mate^ 
rial and human, to answer the question: 
Where is there a person who , , , ? 
A powerful and growing demand for 
learning opportunities exists. We have to 
be more flexible.in our approach to 
learners than we have beeo in the past, 
with far less dependence upon lectures 
and books. We will need to be bettet 
at matching teaching styles with learning 
styles, 

A third observable trend of education 
is the increasing emphasis upon the 
practical and vocational — the integration 
of work and learning. The goal of career 
education is that each student should 
have a sal-able skill by the time he or she 
leaves high school. 



Now for a few predictions. It is likely 
that She fiscal squeeze now felt by 
governments, foundations, universities, 
and schools will not be a passing phenom- 
enon. We will continue to live in an era 
of scarce resources with ever increasing 
competition for public revenue. Even 
if economic conditions improve and more 
money becomes available for social * 
action programs, substantial new aid to 
education (or libraries) will not be a high 
political priority. Health reform, wel- 
fare reform, and attempts at income 
redistribution will probably be the 
dpminant issues of the next deCade, (One , 
piositive spinoff of fiscal limitations is that 
reduced faculty turnover creates oppor- 
tunities to develop raore sophisticated and 
interrelated educational programs,) 

Most of today's problems that are 
worth solving, in my opinion, are far too 
complex to be solved by any one pro- ' 
fession operating unilaterally. Somehow 
we have to learn to work together. , 
We have to learn what each profession 
has tb' contribute and develop a common 
language to enable a concerted attack, 
I am quite confident that this is going to 
happen. As it does it will have jmpact 
upon what goes on in schools, I believe 
we have a mandate requiring teachers, 
principals, college professors, shop 
foremen^ ministers, and librarians to 
place more emphasis on fa^to-face, 
^houl^et--to-shoulder, and yes, cpmputer- 
to-computer joint planning and 
communication. Unless we work together 
th^ magnitude and complexity of o^r 
task will cause us, one by one, to be* 
incapacitated, 

I believe also that educators and 
librarians must become more responsive 
to a changing clientele. We must seek 
greater community involvement and 
input intd goals and activities. We must 
.aggressively and imaginatively pursue the 
major facets of society that we have 
not served well in the past. Perhaps this ' 
quotation may have been my thesis for 
today.* "Forecasting is a very difficult 
business, especially when it has to deal 
with the future," 



NCLIS AND THE STATES 



Mrs, Kathryn Gesterfield, Director, lllinoifs 

Tla* 1970 aVnendments to the federal ^ 
Library Services and Construction Act 
required that each state library prepare a 
five-year, long range program for the 
development of library services. The 
Department of Health, Education, and ( 
Welfare funded a workshop at The Ohio 
State University to instruct state libra'-y | 
personnel in a planning and evaluafion | 
method developed here: the CIPP model. 
Thi| stands for Context. Input, Process, ; 
and Product; it requires evaluation at i 
each of the four steps in^program devel- 
opment. Someone at the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (NCLIS) is aware of CIPP, 
because NCLIS is using the process in the 
development of its program. To date 
the Commission has taken only the first 
two steps. Because the NCLIS plan is 
so new (the final document was accepted 
by the American Library Association 
just this summer) and there has been a 
remarkable lack of financial support, 
'NCLIS has yet to take the next two steps. 

How did NCLIS get the information 
it needed? First, needs assessment 
hearings were held around the country. 
The Commission had studies made on 
questions that were raised in the hearings, 
and specialists, wrote a nuniber'pf posi- 
tion papers to guide the Cojmmission 
in deciding how the parts fitted into a ' 
grand plan. The Commission prepared 
overall drafts, an41ast spring the third 
published draf^became the Commission's 
program. The Commission has affirmed ^ 
that the program will undergo constant 
revision, with the first to take place within 
two years. At this point, at least in 
Illinois, many people have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the program"^ 
through publications, conference pro- 
grams, and discussion; 

The prograii=ji's eight bbject^ves are not 
revolutionary. We in Illinois have been 
studying how o«r library development 
program meshes with these ob)ietctiv^s, 
and I would like to share some tn&^gh^^ 
on this with you. 

In Illinois, objectives one and three ar^ 
interrelated. These deal with the'^basic 
minimums of library'^and iiifi^^rmation 
services at the local corhmunity level and 
the strengthening of ^tat^ide j'esources 
and systems in developing library systems. 
We carefully considd^^ the necessity of 
•^*"ding minimum services. Still, there 
iestions to be answered. Are the » 



State Librarj^ 

* standards developed by th^ various\types 
pf libraries in Illinois the i/ight ones^ 
flgaihst which to measure mihimum ser- 
vices? What is the community — wn^ere 
we live, or work, Or shop? y 

Last year in Illinois importan^new 
state legislation on library funding failed,^ 
but our systems law, now over 10 years 

jold, is important. Today all but 10 public 
libraries in the state are members of the 

j 17 cooperative systems, fundfed at 70^ 
per capita and $25 per square mile, 

Chicago is a single-library §ysternrBotb^ 

population and square^tnile factors must 
be considered ^ funding the systems 
6ecause of the ^eat disparities in popula- 
tion density and geographic area. These 
systems provide, a variety of services, -but 
£>n\y to member libraries, not to indi-. 
viduals. They tie int'o a network of 
research and reference centers, enabling 
us to fi|J-S^=^ercent of the information 
requests from all libraries in the state. 
Now that we have functioning networks, 
we must begin to cobrdinat^ their 
programs better. W? must also encourage 
wider system participation by school, 
academic, and special libraries. 

The second NCLIS objective — 
providing adequate special services to 
special constituencies including the 

' unserved — is another obje^ctive of special 
importance to all of "us. In the last four 
years ^e in Illinois have been able to 
implement the Library of Congress rec- 
ommendation that services to the blind 

..and physically handicapped be subregion- 
alized. But we still have a long way j^o go 
in this area. While our state library 



works with librarians in correctionall 
institutions, other state departments serve 
the mental and children's institutions. 
We have not yet been able tc^a^ch agree- 
ment with these departmeqtyto enable 
library systems^ help improve library 
services ia institutions. We still have two 
million people who^cannot secure service 

y unless they buy nonresident library 
cards. Still other special groups need 
attention, including the'Spanish-speakinl^> 
disadvantaged, und, more'recently, 

_ numbers of Vieti^amese, 

Planning, developing, ^d implement-" 
ing. a nationwide network of library 
and information service, a^ envisagecj ifi 
the' eighth NCLIS objective, is probably 
the most difficult thing'^we are asji^d^o 
do, and I thmk it is because we are 
scared. Most of us feel we have to move 
cautiously because great networks are 
foreign to our nature and ver^expensive 
besides. We in Illinois are moving 
ahead in this area, however, and we look 
to the Commissi9n for guidance. We are 
workii>g with the Ohio College Library/ 
Center and othef computer ser.vices, ^ 
hoping these will enable us to tap 
resources •for ^11 the people in the state in 

^a more^efficient way, 

'Since the national network is still 
emerging, wej must remaj^i flexible tp 
work with it. One thing is certain-,-\ve 
must have adequate services at^ the state 
and local levels and strong intrastate 
library networks if we are to participate 
effectively in the national neWprk, I think 
there is still much to do in Illinois, 
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Recommended National Pro^f^m Objectives of The Natfbnal Commission on 
Libraries and lrifornjation.Science \ 

Objective 1. Ensure, that basic minimums of library and Information services adequate 
to meet the needs^/of all local communities are saUsfled. 

Objective 2. Provide Adequate special services to special constituerrcies, including 
the unserved. ^ , 

Objective 3. Strengthen existing statewidessresources and systems. 

/Obiective 4. Ensure b^ic and o6ntinulng education of, personnel essential to the . 
, implementaJtion of a National Program. <, 

Objective 5. Coordinate existing Federal programs of library and information service. 

Objeictive 6. Encourage the private sector ^(comprising organizations which are not 
.directly tax-supported) to become an active partner in the development of the 
hJatipyial Program. ^ * 

Obj^dtiye 7. Establish a locus of Federal responsibility charged with implementing the^ 
nationaKnetwork and coordinating the National Program^hder the policy guidance.of ' 
the^ National Commission. . « ^ 

Ob^ctiye 8.\Plan, develop and iTnplementja/natronivide network of library and - 
information service. / ' ^ * . 

' ■ ' - : V ■ 
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EVALl ATINC; STRATEGIES FOR COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Mm Jean I C onnor. I oriner Director, Library 
New ^ork State I ibrarv 



(cveU>piT|cnl Divis^n, 



One ot the trends l|ijiicntioncd in iny - 
earlier remarks was the developing; part 
Rcrship betv\cen ditlerent levels ot 
government tor the provision and hnanc- 
ing ot lihrarv services I nis parmership' " 
n also one ot the recommendations ot the 
National C ommission on I ihraries and 
Intormation Science Ihe( ommission 
report called "Alternatives tor F inancin^ 
the Puhhci ihrarv recommends a 
stren^^thened tunding svsiem to achieve 
infproved balance between the levels 
ot gov crnmeni over a lO vear period 
Ihis intergovernmental tunding; pattern 
would reach a level ot support bv the 
tederal gj)v crnmeni at about 20 percent, 
the stales at 5U percetil. and local gov- 
ernment at U) perccifl It isj;)erhaps 
inevitable that \ greater portion ot librar>' 
support must come trom the slate rather 
than' local government.'since the slate ^ 
alone has recourse to a broad lav base 
and the state alone van equalize between 
rich and poor areas vvithin iis boundaries. 
State taxation, such as an mcome tax. 
has the potential lixr growth at a Uiwc 
when there is increasing; resistanv;b ^tfi^' 
local property 'ta\: In ()hio..stat^^^>por( 
tor libraries is finder gireaier ct>nsulera- 
lion because ot the- present status ot the* 
intangibles ta^. and J ^^^^^ 
tace the mev liability ^ot OtaS^ge'in that 
tv pe ot local support 

Qthor treniK^ hbrarv devet'opment 
alsii will mandate a greater reliance upon 
the state One trend is toward larger 
units o^'serv ice, manv ot theovnuilli-' n 
countv or regional in nature. When 
hbrarv \crv ICC crosses local boundaries, 
the search ti^r a larger tav base goes with 
It Another trend is to special purpose 
networks within whicl^ we draw l^h 
resources trom across local boundaries 
Here we mav encounter a large initial 
tgol-ujp cost, as we do in automation, 
again this ivpe ot development leads us to 
an increased awareness of the need tor 
state support But even with extensive 



Cjiven that a broad base ot tax support 
js needed, what principles might 
underlie a distribution ot state funds? 
Sometimes state money is used for one- . 
time establishment or toul-up costs ; 
Sohietimes. as m OhiOi state aid is used 
lor equali/ation of support among 
locahlies Stale a;d som^tiTiies has a 
matching qualification The aim here is to 
provide an incentive to increase local 
support or to promote certain desirable 
goals, such as further cooperation across 
tvpe of librarv or geographical lines. 
State funds may be dedicated to the 
cooperative parts of the network rather 
than to aid for the member Irbraries, or 
they may be used to. promote innoviitive 
developrijeni. All these uses are for \^^^^ 
^ maintenance and operation. At least 
slate, however, uses slate funds for 
library constriKtion. ^ 

Now evOn if 'it has been decided that 
the purpose of the state aid is "bread 
and butter" — operational money — it 
must still be decided whether it is to be 
uset|.fdi' the operation of every library 
in |a^^^te."^al%44w poorc;^t libraries be 
re^uiftJ to giijj themselves up to min- 
I^Vrri standard?in order to qualify ft>r 
WiSte aid? Shall^there be equal or greater 
^iirnitng for libraries that perform 
^.Functions difTerent frorp tbo^ otTered >>y / 
others? One must make these decisio#| 
about principles of distribution ewn ^fter 
concurring that stale aid should be 
increased. ^ 

If one considers how state funds can 
be distributed, one inevitably reviews the 
organizational building blocks of library 
cooperation. These days we seem to 
have the layered look: loca4 libraries; 
system*, whether they be cdmprised of 
public libraries, unitype libraries, or 
multitype libraries on a regional basis; 
networks which cut across mullicounty 
cooperatives and tie all or some aspects 
' of the service program together: certain 
**star perforriiing" libraries that perform 
state funding, the forms of organization some additional services for an area; 
can protect local interests, as mav ' and special function networks created for 

be needed. a given purpose such as centralized 

processing. , 

In addition to decisions about the gen- . 
eral 'funding level, the. general principles. 
jEBd the organizational building blocks, 
'^♦her options are possible in drafting 



permissive legislation. There is simple 
authorizing^ legislation, such as Ohio 
secured in 1969. Or there is the approach 
in which a level or formula of funding 
is authorized in the legislation, and you • 
fight your appropriation through each 
year. That is wh^t happens under LSCA. 
Another method is the one used in 
New York State where the formula for 
the funding of each system is law. ^If the 
legislature adopts a formula in this vvay» 
they must vote the funds to cover it. 
The only way the legislature can reduce 
funding is to repeal the formula. Still 
another approach is through a general 
budget m which each ye<?r you must pre- 
pare and justify your budget request, 
citing such factors as increases in people 
served, area served, additional services 
needed, etc. ^ 

Ohio faces three challenges in finance. 
First, your local support is largely geared 
to the intangibles tax which may be a 
golden egg but today looks rather badly 
tarnished. Secondly, your nuilticounty 
system^ are relying heavily upon federal 
aid which itself is in jeopardy. And 
finally, you desire to move ahead with 
nevv programs, forging a statewide multi- 
type notVOi'l^^hich can serve as a base 
(S{ a siate-fedetal ^e^work. Since these 

ree interrelated problems are coming 
into focus at the same time, you have an 
opportunity for innovative solutions. 

Fortunately, Ohio library programs 
have assets/ First, you recently enacted 
enabling library legislation. Second, you 
have achieved your first state supported 
AreaT.ibrary Service Organization, Third, 
irt recent years you have achieved great 
strength in yx^ur state library. And you 
have a^fourth asset — climate. Jt seems to 
me ti#t you have a climate ijjfcfeich 
yourtoroblems may well yield WMistained 
efTortVnd skilled compromise. This 
could aive you the potential to become a 
lead ^tate in multitype development. ^ 
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In hor prc3Gntatlor\, Mo. Connor uood library dovcl- 
opmont In oovorol statoo ao "case otudico'*: 

In 1950 wo In Now York recognized thai thi> prln- 
clplo undoflying our otato aid progracn vvao vyrong^ 
that our state alb should €upport countyvvldo syo- 
toms rather than juot put SlOO more In every library's 
pockot. Then in 1958 we ddded flexibility to those 
jayotoms with a law pormitting the organlztng of 
jlibrary syotemo across county lines. 

We now have 22 library systemq; some of these 
are cooperative whil^ others are large consolldatepi 
city libraries. Thes0 systonfi^ offer p full range Of ser^ 
vices. In addition to intorlibrary loan and. unlforiW 
borrowing privileged, they have refer'^nco services, 
delivery services, processing, consultant servlcpsi, 
continuing education, public relations, and other.g^. 

After a pertod of years in which we emphasized 
th9 devolopmfent 6f stronger public library service 
through cooperative library systems. It was recog- 
nized that library service at t/ie research level was 
not strong enough. In 1961 the Commissioner's Com- 
vmittee on Reference and Research Systems recom- 
mended that regional reference and research systems 
^be established. Today the entire state Is organized 
/ into nine such systems, including all public libraries 
in cooperative systems and 183 academic libraries 
as voting members. In addition some nonprofit spe- 
cial libraries, such ^s the Museum o( Natural History, 
are\oting members,. while special libraries in busi- 
ness and industry have become nonvoting afflUate 
members. These systems have a very minimal sup- 
pJort level. This provides an executive who facilitates 
cooperative planning in the area, including regional 
interlibrary lo\n programs which draw not only upon 
the resources of the public libraries but upon the 
strong academic and special libraries. 

But the reference and research program was to 
operate at the state as well as regional level, so t^e' 
New York State Interlibrary Loan (NYSILL) program 
was developed. Through NYSILL. libraries had ac- 
cess to a group of 12 contractual research libraries 
that are compensated for each search and each loan 
to the network. The State Library acts as the trans- 
mittal point in the automated system, since we 
should exhaust the resources of the State Library 
before expending additional public funds. 

In 1970 the Commissioner's Committee on Library 
Development attempted to draw up a plan 'for library 
service in .New York State Involving all types of 
libraries. It repprted a need for a regibnal approach 
to school library service; something beyond the indi- 
vidual building and even beyond the school district. 
While such a network has not been developed, there 
is increasing thought to having an organized referral 
pattern^from school districts through the major librar- 
ies of a public library systefli, the State Library, and 
the research libraries. 

This report also recommended that the state as- 
sume a^ proportion of the cost of library services 
roughly similar to its ahare in the cost oi public edu- 
cation — approximately 50 percent. T believe the 
Nation^il Commission is on the right bent.with their 
recommendations for multilevel library funding. It 



has boon ou^ thinking tor perhaps five years that the 
state should assuree a larger proportion than It Is^ 
currently (whfch I estimate at 17 percent), 

1 still believe that people are the central *Qoot fao» 
tor for library oyQtoms, E^dlizatlon because of area 
qan be justified, 'but the extent to Which It can be 
justified'ls a matter of debate. In addition to a pe> 
capita factor (45C),. a book ^expenditure reimburse- 
mont factor (40C per capita) and a square mile factor | 

' ($10), vve have a factor based on the number of 
countfes participating. This was an Incentive to or- 
ganize across county lines, 

J^($ryland recently developed an excellent state- 
v/de plan. T|iey are^rylng to lay out what shotild be 

•'^one for academic, schoot, and public libraries. They 
recom^nend an inci^ase in the percentage of state 
support above the present 30 percent to aQhleve a 
minimum funding of $6. per capita for public library 
service. 

Pennsylvania led the way In systems development 
a few years ago. but their pattern of 27 district library 
centers and four state research centers has lacked 
some regional coordination and there Is not yet a 
fully effective network. Their 1974 master plan rec- 
ommends that there be "a Pennsylvania library 
network' with carefully coordinated statewide and 
regional components , , with 12 regional library 
organizations, and that "the minimum support of 
library service to the public should be more than 
doubled within the next five years with state funds 
matching statewide aggregate local tax support," 

California may be the,firSt big state to bring to- 
gether the resources of public, academic, and spe- 
cial libraries within a sound financial framework. In 
reviewing their funding structure, they asked the <, 
consultant firm of Peat, Marwick, and Mitchell to 
evaluate, their public library system and make rec- 
ommendations for alternative plans. Their compre- 
hensive review statement was released In June 1975 
. and became the central document for discussion by 
California librarians. It concluded that over half of 
limited state .funds had been dedicated to Interli- 
brary loan and that strong back-up collections were 
needed. Two alternatives were proposed; 1) to focus 
on an interlibrary loan program, to scrap the present , 
public library systems, and instead designate re- 
gionat irvterme^iate libraries for resource sharing, 
and 2) to retain the present' systems but strengthen 
them. In addition, regardless of the route taken, a 
top level consortium of the strongest six libraries in 
the state was to be organized to .meet demands that 
could not be filled at the intermediate level. State 
aid was to be allocated by demand. The thought here 
was that the best way to distribute fund^ is on the 
\40lume of interlibrary loan and reference requests. 

While the cpns&lting firm recommended the first 
alternative, participants in an institute held to review . 
the report preferred to improve tKeir system structure 
andvrely on a hierarchy. There was favorable reac-- 
tion to the organization of a consortium, but not en- 
tire agreement on its nature. A committee is ngw 
further refining the California pjan. 
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SUMMARY OF GROW DISCUSSIONS 



Participant discussion wus u major part of 
the institute Institute members formed 
I ^ Jist%vsioQ groups, each ot whi^h met 
for four separate sevsions to discuss 
specific questions ontlic future of Ohio 
lihrar> developmept .\fcmbcrs of the 
discuvsion groups had been prearranged 
so that,, as nearly as possible, each group 
included a representative cross seC^fion 
of persons Irom different types of 
libraries. 

In the first discussion session each 
group usard the Nominal Ciroup Tech- 
nique to {jjjjntify the most important 
issues. Using this approach, each partici- 
pant suggested issues until the grtnip . 
completed a lengthy list An tSTort was 
then made to achieve group C4.)nsensus Oh 
the five most significant issues that the 
group identified Somt; groups continued 
to use this technique in all theif- sessions, 
but It w^-s only used by all groups for 
the first'dfscassion. 

Five questions were posed durmg the 
institute. Since a choice was allowed 
at some points, not every group addressed 
itself to each question. The following is 
. a summary of the discussions as reported 
by leaders or recorders from the ^ 
13 groups. • - '2^ ■ 
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The question posed tor deliberation dur- 
ing the first session was: What arc the 
most important Issues which must be re- 
solved in order to make available to all 
Ohioans a full range of library and infor- 
mation services? 

Altogether, the 13 groups produced 
more than 300 suggestions. Each, group 
natrowed its list down to the five issues 
considered most important. Analysis re- 
veals that the follo\ving nine topics were 
cited most frequently: 

I Funding 

"Increased and new .sources of funding*' 
... "alternatives to the intangibles tax" 
, . . "equitable distribution of funds" . , . 
"acceptance of funding responsibilities by 
all levels of government and adequate 
financing of all types and levels of librar- 
ies" . . . "future nature of federal/ state, 
and local support." 

II Extent to Which Resources Can 
and \yill Be Shared 

"Implementation of library network that 
is truly statewide and effectively utilizes 
resources of all typqs of libraries" ^. . 
"organizational format for cooperation" 
. . . "legal authority for cooperation es-^ 
tablished" . . "identification of improve- 
ments for intertype library cooperation." 

III Involving Users in Definition of 
Inforipatioci Needs and Programs 

"Greater* pubfic participation (a) provid- 
ing services designed with, not for, users 
(b) determining more effectively the 
hbrary public's needs" . . . "establish 
priorities of citizens* ^eeds (market re- 
search)** . . . **more experiments to define* 
and document user needs." 

IV Effectiveness of l^lanning, 
Implementing, and Evaluating Library 

, Services and Interlibrary Cooperation 

<^Better measures of input and output and 
evaluation of services and media" . . . 
"benefits analysis" . . . ^*create under- 
standing and/or acceptance of new roles 
libraries must play in a changing society" 
. . . "coxltinuous planning/evaluation." 



V Public Awareness/ Publit^clations 
Orientation 

"Public awareness of services available" 
. . . "public relations — selling the story" 
. . . "communication.*" 

VI Priority/Goal/Objectives Setting ^ 

"Determine exactly which services librar- 
ies should provide" . , . "establish Real- 
istic priorities" . , . "lack of x:onsensus 
on goals" , . , ^'establish new library 
objectives." 

VII Development of Library Staff 

"vSlafF development" . . . "attitude changes 
of staff and trustees toward new proce- 
dures" , . . "formal continuing education 
activities by library school's, library agbn- - 
cies, and the community at large." 

VIII Library Coopenition with Other 
Agencies . 

"Greater involvement of community plan- 
ning agencies and other human service 
agencies" . . . *'communfcation*''and co- 
operation with non^library people and 
agencies," 

IX' Lijbrary Standards 

"Standards clarification and^pdating im- 
pact of technology" . . .;*'set up consul- 
tants and standards in each field of library^ 
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PRIORITY IJEMS OF EACH GROUP 

Group 1 

1 Adequate longrtorm financing 

2. Public awareness of service available 

3. Citizens input evaluation of community ne*eds 

4. Efficient use of funds available 

5. Cooperative sharing among ail types of libraries 
Group 2 

1 Need adequate funding 

2. Hovj do we use cooperation as a money (or re- 
source) saving technique? 

3. Decide priorities 

4 How we can best find and share resources we 
have 

5 How to interface types of libraries fiscally and 
methodologteally. 

Group 3 

1 Sound funding of improved delivery of services 

2. Relate goals of library service to values of society 

3. " Agreement on objectives of library infqrmation 

services 

4. Prioritizing libraries as an important segment of 
Vie community 

5. Identification of improvements for Intertype librgcy 
^cooperation 

Group 4 

1 In light of changing conditions, way to keep in- 
^ come growing to keep pace with inflation 

2. Alternatives to the intangibles^ tax u , 

3. Cooperation among- typers of libraries 

4*. Lack of consensus oh goatsv * 
5. Staff doveloprrlent ' 
Group S ^ ^ V . 

1 Increased and new sources of funding 
2. Public relations — selling the story ^ 
3-, Greater public participatiorv 
" a. providing sem/ices designed with, not for, users 
b. determining more effectively the library pub- 
lic's heeds 

4. Greater ifivolvement of community planning agen;, 
Cies and other human service agen9ies 

5. Better measures of input and output and evalua- 
tion of services and media 

Group 5 (2 groups identified themselves as #5) 



5. Benefiits analysis 

6. Articulation of diagnosed user needs with ser- 
vices and funding 

Group 8 ^ 

1. Assuring adequate funding and equitable distribu- 
tion of funds 

2. Better understanding of political issues in improved 
funding for public services ' 

^3. Commitment for all types of libraries tointerlibrary 
cooperation with more communication among 
libraries . 

4. Sot up consultants and standards in each field of 
library service 

5. Establish a peer or horizontal relationship — rather 
than*' subordinate — with other public agencies 

6. Create an understanding and/or acceptance of 
new roles libraries must play in a changing society 

Group 9 

1. Realistic and sufficient methods of financing to 
meet local, state, national, and accreditation 
standards 

2. Establish realistic priorities 

3^' Development and distribution of resources 
J 4. Determine priorities to be funded localiy.^tato or 
nationally 

5. Better communication of goals and pOoperation 
among differed types of libraries and informing 
the public and political arena 

Group 10 

1, Establishment of sound fiscal basis for library 
.support and equitable distribution 

2, Definition of |)ublics to be Served 

3. Implementation of library network that is'^ truly 
statewide and effectively Utilizes resources of all 
types of libraries 

4. Development of techniq:ues to ajd in. m{)nagefnent 
information and policy decisions 

5*"Cammunication 

Group 11 - * . V X, , 

1. Money — new source/distribution for cooperation 

2. Organizational format for cooperation 

3. Continuous planning/evaluation 

4. Effectiveness of library services 

5. Identification of needs ^ ■ 



1. Legal authority for cooperation established 

2. Willingness to cooperate among different types of 
libraries • 

3. Attitude changes of staffs and trustees toward 
new procedures 3, 

^4. Equitable reimbursement of resource libraries 4, 

Group 6 * 

1. Establish priorities of citizens' needs (market 5 
research) 

2. Financin^g and legal Structure ^ , 

3. Interlibrary cooperation (including networks) 

4. Communication yand cooperation with non-library 
people and agencies , * « 

5. Standards clarification and updaimg impact of 
technology^^^ . ^ 

Group 7 • • 

1. Funding 

2, Assess information needs of users , * * 
i. Expanding services^to those not using libraries 
^. Determine exactly which services libraries should 

provide " . 



Group 12 

1. Establish new library objectives 

2. Need' ability, willingness of state to provide for 
State Library and library development 

3. Future nature of federal, state, and local support 

4. More experiments to define and docui^ent user 
needs 

Library studies for optimum use of existing finan- 
cial resources i 
6. Formal continuing education activities by library 
schools, library 'agencies, and the community at 
large 
Group 13 

1. Acceptance of funding responsibilities by levels 
^ of^government and adequate financing of all types 
arid levels of libraries 
•2. Adequate financing of all types and levels of 
libraries 

3. Identify and develop dynamic leadership 

4. ^L.egal questions clarified 

5. Relevancy of library services to user needs 
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The second question presented to the 13 
groups for discussion was: Some issues 
and problems can be addressed through . 
interlibrary cooperation. The Ohio 
^^^ibrary Develop mdnt Plan is based on 
Snterlibrary cooperation but is not yet^ 
flilly implemented. What changes, if any, 
should be made in the OLDP to deal with 
today's issues? > ^ 



Participants submitted ? 132 responses. 
Since ti|e groups were not requested to 
rank tjidir ideas in priority order, an exact 
institute consensus cannot be drawn from 
the data However, if the areas of con- 
cern indicated by the responses were sum- 
marized briefly, they might be stated as 
follows The OLDP sfi^tff^ not be 
scrapped, hut carefully rewritten; it should 
have brcad-bmed input from all sectors 
of the library conutmnity, including users; 
afid it should^cha^ly define and clarify 



4 

the roles and respot\sibiHties of different 
types of libraries afid agencies. Where 
necessary, enabling Ifgislation should be 
sought ^ to facilitate if\tertype cooperation 
and td provide ad<equdte funding formulas 
for such cooperation: Goals and objec- 
tives should be made more specific and 
detailed and should be laccompanied by a 
timetable for their implementation. The 
new OLDP should reflect a greater user 
orientation. 



WHAT THEY SAID 

The greatest number of responses (31) cited the 
need for greater recognition of the specific roles 
and responsibilities of all^, types of libraries. Four 
groups specified a need to define the r5le of the 
State Library more fully; two called attention to the 
jieeds of resource libraries and called for inclusion 
Ql the role of the iilformation industry in revising the 
OtDP. 

Not unexpectedly, Increased attention to the en- 
lire question of financing received strong participani 
response (15 citations). The majority of these sug- 
gestions urged that a workable federal-state-local 
funding formula be developed. Othei* participants 
urged inclusion of a new sectibn on financing metro- 
politan library systems, while four responses urged 
greater emphasis upon direct aid to local libraries. 

Greater detail in describing the system develop- 
mont envistonea for the state was cited as a need In 
23 responses. Specifically, 16 suggestions dealt wjth 
such matters as defining the relationship with the 
NCLIS plan, the relationship of multicbunty coopera- 
tives to Area Library Service Organizations' and to 
metropolitan library systems, as well as the relation- 
ship of various systems and subsystems to the 
state'5 service districts and planning regions. Seven 
related suggestions poncerned the services systems 
should provide. TB.g., centralized cataloging, refer- 
ence service, provision ,of consultants at system's 
headquarters. 

Vtte'need for new legislation was cited nine times. 



Specifically, there were six suggestions calling for 
enabling legislation which would permit all types of 
libraries to participate as equals in a system or net- 
' work. One response sought legislation providing 
taxing at^thorlty for ALSOs. 

Reflecting the institute's concern for broad-based 
participation in planning and' cooperation, ninei. re- 
sponses urged careful delineation of the roles of 
various state agencies, such as the State Library, the 
Department of Education^ the Board*of Regents, and 
the Department of Corrections. 

A related suggestion, namely for attention In the 
OLDP to the need for ongoing programs of commu- 
nity support, was submitted by seven groups. Partic- 
ular concern was voiced for a plan to generate 
political and citizen support for a^ r0vised OLDP 
itself. 

Five groups urged Veafer attention to the needs 
of special target groups. auch as thej handicapped 
and several c^d for a careful analysife of the needs 
of all target groups. One group urgecf decentraliza- 
tion of service to the blind by creating a'itjbregional 
library for the blind Jri each ALSO 6r MCC. 

Among ihe remaining responses ^vere the follow- 
ing: clearly define the role of each of the profes- 
sional library associations, (five groups); detail ttte 
rationale for cooperation, explafning its advantages 
and beoefits (four groups); identify and define the 
authority of the body responsible for directing state- 
wide cooperation (two groups). 
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The third question posed for discussion 
consisted of three parts: Assuming that 
multitype network development should be 
expanded on a pbased-in basis ^ over the 
next 10 years (as recommended by 
NCUS), 

a. What are the important principles upon 
which a state aid program should be 
based? 

What programs should be financed in 
whole or in part by the state (i.e., what 
are the purposes of fihe state aid)? 
c. Which .of the programs should have 
priority in the next two bienniums? 



Eighty-eight suggestions were received in 
response to part (a) regarding the impor- 
tant principles upon^ which a state aid 
program should be based. The great ma- 
jority of these suggestions, however, could 
better be described as general advice than 
as clear statements of principles. In any 
event, a summary of the 88 responses in- 
dicates that participants feel the goals of 
a state aid program should: 
(I) be tl^e equalization of both library 

access and financing in all parts of 

the statfc; 



A \ 

(2) be the product of jilanning v^ich in- 
volves librarians from all typbs of 
libraries^ and should delineate th^ ser- 
vice roles of all types of librs^ei^; 

(3) establish and/ or seek to enforce 
library standards for each type of 
library, without infringfn-g upoiv the 
autonomy of individual lib/^arics; 

(4) include a realistic fyncjrng formula 
for systems which talgefs into account 
population differences, size of regions 
in square miles, and the general eco- 
nomic level of the regfcns. 



WHAT THEY SAID . 

JThgjas suggestions could be analyzed into bix cate- 
' gories of concern. Only nine of these were genera! 
principles per se. The'^resTlspeciTicaHy concerned 
funding, network design, governance, user ne^eds, 
and standards. , / 



These nine responses could be characjterized as 
general principiss: 

• The "state should pay for services not local in 
nature." \ 

• "Recognition sJjould be given, to special resource 
centers." ^ " 

• A ''certain percentage of funds should be retained 
, at the state level foe research, development, and 

disseminat,i.on. eUher in-house or by conyact with 
other ag^cies/ . ' 

• There should be "recognition of resource libraries 
to recover costs for systemwide or statewide ser- 
vipes ajid to enrich their collections." 

• BuildtDn the OLDP." 

• Require mainlenartce of effort." 

• There should be "commitment on part of public 
school administrators on state and jocal level to 
direct available fypdg to library programs."^ 

• Identify the needs of various types of libraries 
and how these needs can be met through a, state- 
wide plan." 

• Where needed there must be "enabling legisla- 
tion to permit expancied types interlibrary 
cooperation." . 

Thirty-eight suggestions concerned the state aid 
aspect ot financing libraries. Of these. 23 stressed 
the need for "equalization support." Some typical 
responses: "equitability of tax for^financtal support"; 
"the State equalize economic varianfees"; "funde^l 
by equitable tax": "distribution based on popui^ation, 
per capita support and geography for equalization of 
library support." Related suggestions included rec- 



ommendations that funding be based on la formula 
which would be compatible with the ^tlonal plan 
of NCLIS; state responsibility to fund resource librar- 
ies should Be commensurate with their interlibrary 
participation; miiltitypp cooperation shoulcA be sup- 
ported primarily! by local and state money. \ 

Eighteen responses cowcerned principles \applica' 
ble to network design and operation. Of these, five 
stressed the need for iricluslon of all types of librar- 
ies in networks, systems, and cooperatives. An ad- 
ditional si>^ responses expressed a concern that 
competing, noncompatible cooperatives not be al- 
lowed to develop ("size of network must be eco- 
nomically sound," "avoid waste and unnecessary 
duplication"). 

Nine groups responded mth principles of govern- 
ance. Almost all of these (sev^) stressed auton- 
omy, while the remaining two urged creation of an 
independent governing body consisting of represen- 
tatives of all type's of libraries "to review and modify 
the basic principles of Ohio library development." 

For eight groups, the state aid program must have 
a strong user-needs orientation: "concentration on 
needed basic services — lending, information service 
(direct service to library clientele);" "concern for 
specialized services to target groups — sjpeclfically ' 
the blind, handicapped, homebound, arid institu- 
tionalized"; "marketing research program to study 
whether services meet actual needs." 

Six groups noted ^the central importance of library 
standards and their <use: "rnlnimal functiohal stand- 
ards developed for all participating libraries," "de- 
sign and enforcelTjent of library standards," 
"continuous evaluation and periodic appraisal," 
"smalT and varied teams of library personnel (not ^ 
only professional^) for'onslte visitations and 
interaction." 
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The second part of questions 3 attempted 
to gather feedback on u7iti/ programs 
should be (inane t d in whole or in part by 
the staw'^ 

Sixty-nine responses were received 
These could be classified into six 
categories: 

(1) Systems development 

Almost half (31)' of the suggestions 
(emanating Irom all 13 groups) could 
be classified as dealing wjth systems 
development in one form or another, 
e.g.. support for OCT.C, adequate re- 
imbursement for resource libraries in 
cooperatives, etc. Some typical sug- 
gestions in this area were: "State 
should support start-up and operating 
costs of networks" . . . "state should » 
suppiirt regional film libfary" ... 
"further development of the Al.SO 
program should be fully funded" . . . 
"development and fundmg of stale- 
wide conrimunicaiion system"* . . . 
"major resource library grants" . . . 
" funding of stal<ttvide delivery system" 
..." assist OCLC in development of 
new capabilities" . . . " retrospective 
conversion of resource collections to 
OCLC." 

(2) R&scarch and development 

Twelve suggestions from nine groups 
urged that significant state support 
should t)e directed towards programs 
^ of research and development. Among 
the responses were the* following: **^Re- 
sd'arch and development division of 
State Library*' . . . ** support for re- 
'search for new technology and sys- 
tems, mcluding interlibrary loan" . . . 

funds for evaluation of existing re- 
aources, facilities, and capabilities*!. . 
** grants to develop needs assessment 
methods" ..." development of state- 
wide design of networks/' 

(3) Outreach 

Nine groups suggested vari|JUs forms 
of outreach programs for partial or 
complete state funding. Sample re- 
sponses included: "Programs should 
be developed to reach the unserved" 
. . . "services to disadvantaged by all 
^ typejr of libraries through total state 



support" . . . "services to blind, phy- 
^ sically handicapped, aged, and home- 
bound, supported entirely through 
state funds" , , , ''institutional library 
support.*' 

(4) Direct aid 

Five groups recommended direct aid 
to local libraries, ^he most compre- 
hensive statement of this issue read: 
"Grants for (a) assistance to particular 
libraries to reach the minimum func- 
tional standards; (b) innovative sys- 
tcmv^ide services." 

(5) Coordinating mechanism 

Five gr^oups cited the neecj for a coor- 
dinating mechanism'to encourage sys- 
tem development. One recorder wrote: 
' "An independent governing council 
representative of ail types of libraries 
should be established to review and 
modify the basic principles of Ohio 
library developm^%," Another group 
recommended "coordin^ion of net- 
. working by the State JLibrary." 

(6) bfhers ^ 

The remainingj^responses urged state 
funding for continuing education pro- 
grams '(f\ve groups) and assistance in 
, developing effective public relations, 
on the^^ocal ley^l. 



Question (c) asked: Which of the pro- 
grams should have priority in the next 
two bicnniums? The first list below ranks 
the suggestions by the number of times 
they were submitted by participants. The 
second list indicates the priority given the 
suggestions ( each group's first priority 
item was given five points: second prior- 
ity. 4 points: third priority. 3 points: etc.) 

I 

1. Systems development — 31 responses . 

2. Research and development — 12 

3. Outreach^ prograiTis — 9 
•4. Direct aid — 5 

5. Coordinating mechanism — 5 

(h Continuing education — 5 ^ 

7. Public relations — 2 

11 

1. Systems development — ^88 points 

2. Research and development — 34 

3. Coordinating mechanism — 19 

4. Direct aid — 18 

5^ Outreach programs — 1,6 

6. Continuing education 

7. Public relations — 4 ' 

The only change in rankjng concerns 
the recommendation for a coordinating 
mechanism to encourage system devjefi^ 
ment. Althougfi ranked below "outred'ch" 
and "direct aid" in frequency of citation, w 
this need was ranked higher in priority. \. 
indicating that although fewer partici- 
pants cited it. they 'gave it a higher copi- . 
parable importance. ^ 
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Al the lourlh discussion session, parlici- 
panls were gi\en a ehoue ot l\so ques- 
Uons The rtrsl .ilternali\e iQueslKn>4) 
asked Whul are the principal roles each 
Y>pe of librjf) should pla\ in future mul- 
tihpe interlibrar) cooperation? 

()nl\ tiNc ol the ! ^ groups elected to 
respond to this miesiuni in general, iheir 
responses appear to be ad^equateiv 
summed up m the words ot group -=^8: 
T\pe ot lihrar> is not a critical issue: 
each Iibfar\ should he re^onsihle for 
proMsion ot materials to its chentele and 
sharing ot niaterials with other libraries, 
Insofar as po<.sible. basic materials should 
he provided localK " Other reports, how- 
c\er. ditTered in varMng degrepn- from this 



1 he secon^d alternative (Question 5) asked: 
What procedures do >ou suggest for in- 
suring further participation by (a) mem- 
bers of this Institute, and by (b) the entire 
Ohio library community, in statewide 
'planning for intcrlibrnry cooperation and 

'librar> de\elopnient after today? 

A total ot 52 responses were submitlpd 
lo this question. Nine groups contributed 
25 suggestions in respons'^e lo part (a) on 
the role of inslili'ile participants. Twelve 
groups contributed 27 suggestions in rj 

. sporTse to part (b) on the role of the ^ 
tire Ohio library community. 

^, By. integrating the responses to both 
parts of Question 5 into a summary state- 
ment, the following points stand out: 



) re/ 
jdn- 



group's As an exapiple. one group slaJikUi^ • There was unanimou.s agreement that 



' ifffpof tant jtrst step ni an ohgoing pro- 
cess of vommynication and planning 
involvj/ig librarians from all t^pes of 
librarfes. ' * 

• There was general agreement that the 
■ Ohio library community must recog- 
\hize some planning authority to con- 
tinue the work begun at the institute 
—whether the role is filled tiy-t^e S^nte 
Library and cooperating groups or by 
a new ''coordinating council" to be 
formed by representatives from all 
types of libraries. 

• There was concern expressed that a 
written summary of the institute pro- 
c'eedings be made available at the ear- 
liest possible date 'and gjyen widest 
possible dissemination. 



the "rolcv of each tvpc ot library: 
may differ from various kinds of 
projects: 

all tvpes of libraries mav be resource 
centers: 

universitv and college: reference and 
^ in format uxn: f 
• Schools: .\'\ . media materials/' 

Another group submitted its an^jlysis 
ot roles in the form of a comprehensive 
matrix. » 



the instititti' should he viewed as an 



WHAT THEY SAID 

Responses /op part (a) on the role of members bf the 
mstitute: The nine groups responding to this pgrt of 
the question had two general observallons:^16 sug- 
gestions stressed the importance of institute mem- 
bers serving as "information links" with their library 
colleagues, conveying the highlights of the institute's 
proceedings to them and relaying feedback to a 
posl-inslilule committee, and the other- nine si^ges- 
lions recommende(^ further meetings— =^eilher In con* 
junction with the OLA regional .meetings or as 
separate follow-up gatherings for the original insti- 
tute participants. 

Responses fo parf (b) on the role of the entire Ohio 
library community: The 27 suggestions recorded 
here fall Into four general areas. Four groups cited 
the need for a series of regional conferences on the 
/topic of ipterlibrary cooperation; five groups urged 
the formation of a coordinating mechanism broadly 
representative of the library community; six groups ' 
urged the drafting of a new, comprehensive OLDP; 
six urged the widest possible dissemination of a 
thorough report on the institute and its proceedings. 
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;Two impressions emerge clearly from the 
insUlule. I he first (which derived trom 
this opportimit)" to step back and review 
the Ohio scene) is genuine surprise at 
thit' accomplishment in library deveK^p- 
.mehrand the growth- of interlibrapy 
coopejalion m the past six years. Tj^he 
sei^)pd IS readiness for greater participur 
tion on the part of libraries ol all types 
» m the ititerlibrary cooperation which has 
been initiated under the Ohio Library 
Development Plan. 



/ Responses to the discussion questions 
suggest the following reflects the thinking 
of the majority. of institute participants, 
f . Improved funding is the major con- 
cern of (he library community. Whether 
expressed as a concern of local libraries 
or of systei^s. whether dtrqcted tow^ards 
alternatives to the ihtangibles tax or 
changes in federal funding, the need for 
improving^ library support r'mgs out 
, clearly as having first priority with insti- 
tute participants. ' ♦ ^ 

2. Adequate representation of all types of 
Libraries in future planning is strongly 
endorsed. Participants repeatedly^noted 
that representatives from all types of 
-libraries must share in planning, and that ^ 
the roles of all types of libraries must 
be^clearly spelled out in any future 

state plan. 

3. Clear and detailed goals j^nd objectiVe^^ , 
are iieeded. Participants believed that 
principles of cooperation and sys,tem 
development have been widely discussed 

at the general goal level, and that revised 
statewide planning should contain spe-. 
cific program objectives on which action 
should be taken. 

4. Interlibrary cooperation j^^trongly 
endorsed by all segments of the Ohio 
library community. Ej^thusiasm for 
cooperative statewide development^j^^ 
unanimous. Many participants were^^S^' 
uinely surp/ised at the extent of current 
cooperative activities and expressed 

^eagernc^is to go further in this direction to 
prepare Ohio for full participation in 
the national network as it develops. • ^ 

Running throughout the institute waS 
the recognition that responsib'iliti'^s for 
library services in Ohio are shared by 
many people. Because. Ohio's nearly 3,000 . 
libraries form a complex of autonomous 
systems and subsystems, the resulting / 
autonomy makes a decision lo participate 
in interlibrary co6peration a conscious /? 
commitment by individuals and institu-^ 
tions. And -conversely, a decision not 
to participate is also a conscious decision. 

The responsibility for 'follow-up ixoxk 
thk institAJ^te, too< rests upon individuals 
andTn^tutions — librai*ians and govern- 
ing boards of all types of libraries. 



• The professional associations and theif* 
boards face decisions: To what extent 
will they involve themselves in state- 
wide planning and the encouragement 
of interlibrary cooperation? How 
much energy and resources will they 
commit to securing legislative and 
financial support for library develop- 
ment and interlibrary cooperation? 

• The Area Library Service Organization 
and multicouTify cooperatives face 
decisions: How quickly will they adjust 
to taxpayer and user expectations 

and encourage the participation of 
•academic, school, and special libraries? 

• The Stat^ Library Board, staff, and 
advisory committees need to use the 
institute findings to update The Ohio 
Long Range Progratn for Improvement 
of Library Services and frame a 

» program for the 1978-1979 biennium. 

• Individual libraries must decide their 
degree of commitment to change and 
dejvelopment, and assess interlibrary 
cooperation as a means of improving 
services to their communities. 

The Ohio Library Deve|,gpment Pl^ 
has served as a focus for library planning 
and action for some^seven years. Its 
statement on local, state, a^4.9ssociation 
Responsibilities lias proved as important 
l^s the three-part action program. The 
institute discussions suggest .that the 
OLDP ci^n become a vehicle for fu^iher, 
more specific action, involving more 
^people in determining Ohio library ser- 
vices of me I980's. As we cjieick the 
institut/ against the fmir purjioses out- „ 
lined /n page I, we see these next steps: 
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1. Each professional and trustee organi- 
zation and the government agencies 
concerned with library service should 
he asked to formally state their 
con\mitment to multitype interlihrary 
cooperation* and as a first step they 
should be asked to assist ^ the forma- 

* tion of an ad hoc Ohio Multitype 
^ Interlihrary Cooperation Committee. 
This Committee will have responsi- 
bility to: 

a. Stimulate area and other meetings 
at which interlihrary cooperation 
and the institute findings will be 
discussed in order to secure addi- 
tional input for a statewide 
multitype interlihrary cooperation 
program, and to generate future 
support for that program. 

b. Prepare a statewide multitype inter- 
library cooperation grogram (a 
revised OLDP?) that can be 
endorsed by each library and trus- 
tee organization and by the State 
Library Board, the Board of 
Regents, and the State Department 
of Education. 

c. Spearhead activity to implement 
that statewide multifype inter- 

^ library coopcrui<ion prcgrmTi aod 
cooperate with the library develop- 
ment committees of the several 
organizations. * 

d. Take leadership in developing 
appropriate Ohio conferences 

^ which may be needed to prepare 

for the White House Conference on 
\ . Library and Information Services. 

2. To f^rm this ad hoc Committee, 
each of tTie^ri,)i'essional and'ti'ust^e 
organizaMons (ALAO. ASIS. EMCO, 
OASL.,OLA. OLTA. SLA) and the 
State Library Board should designate 

a representative (at the officer, board 
member, qr major commrttee chair- 
person level) to this Conimittee. 
The BoarJ 0f Regents, the SHite 



Department* of Educajtion, and the 
"Ohio Friends bf the Library'* should 
also be asked t^ each designate a 
representative tp this Committee. 
In addition the State Library Board 
should appoint t^n additional four 
members-at-larg0 to the Committee, 
, such members-at-largc to be selected 
from recommendations made by the 
various associations and agencies 
to ensure that the Committee is 
broadly representative of the several 
types and sizes of libraries, geography, 
and interlihrary cooperative ventures. 
This will provide a committee of 
15 members. 

3. The ad hoc Ohio Multitype Inter- 
librarV Cooperation Committee 
Chairman should immediately consult 
with the Chairman 0f the Ohio 
Library Association Library Develop- 
ment Committee to offer assistance 
to that Committee as it updates the 
Ohio Library Development Program. 
The OLA Library Development 
Committee has the objective of having 
a draft revised OLDP by October, 
1976. 

4. The State Library Bo^rd should allo- 
Laic funds iu a^islsl the Ohio Multitype 
Interlihrary Cooperation Committee 
in its work, and the State Librarian 
should act^as convenor of the ad hoc 
Committee. 

5. The ad hoc Ohio Multitype Inter- 
library Cooperation Committee should 
set as its goal to have the statewide 
library development program endorsed 
by library and trustee organizations'! 
the State LiBrary Board, the Boaifd 

of Regents, and the dhio Department 
of Education, and have implemen- 
tation under way by October. 
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thoma^ A, Anderson 

Truit^r, tofefeUJjas eouoty PafeHc Ubmy 
H«flhC.Alkm$on 

Miami UnSve«Uy 
AnneS^rry- ■ ■ 

Whtfct$t0nflr H}$(h0c5h6ori Columbos 

♦Eolith S.B«?oher 
Ciroi W> BraUoa 

CincmnaU taw Library Aa30Cl$ttQn 
Jaq|c0. Brown 

Ohfo Oepiartment of Edfueatiop 

Jan#r Carpenter ^ ^ ;^ 
Young*tow»tJ=>ul3fjfaStshaols . 

. Miry Catalans 

♦WiafamChait : - 
Diiyton«na Montoomisry Ooiinty Put)li6 library 
♦Robert O.Cheaihior^ 

PuhUesUbrary ■ * 

'. iQiotia Ooltff ' ■ *• ■" 

TiQfedj> Mentaf Haaim idomor 

Arthur Curfey * > 

Cuyahoga County f^ubli0 Ubrary 

CharloUoQala, 

The State Ubrary^f OW^ 
;*il.O€nrir$pay 

Troy-Miartti county J^ublicybfary 

AT. DickiniOrt ^ . 

MaMMd.Pamjotibraty. 

Max0r«k« • . ' 

Member, Statei Libr^rireoarcf • - . 
■■ MartteOriVer _r ■ : ■■. '. -. / 

Tfift State ybraryt)fObf©-* 

Kenneth Dunham ' V ; 

MjifiOrtO0rreo«apilp$tittttlon /; 

rCoiymtJUtPublfoSohooisi''^ . 
:-SMneyO.'feb00h.\ \ ■ 

TfteOhJ«^$tataUmw$tty / , 

:■ Kevin Flaherty - ■ " ":" ' ^ 

The state Library of Ohio 
/ Ross A. Fleming > . • 

OtterbeirtCoUcgef ; ■ 

t, Ronald Frommeyer 

Wrcj3htStat^0nl¥$r?iity > ; 

Jarne^Ff y . ^ ■ ••. "^ . •, 

The State iibra?yi>{phJa 

Phymsaaifo .-: -^-^^ •: • • 

Way FubttoLltifamWrrysbuf^ 

• .A»tJ» O&ldWyn 
■ OasftWeaternResatveUiifivefsi^^ 
otUbraryScrenee ; 
E$mer (areenbero • ' .V''-'. ■. v-.; 
; Ca^oWente'm Reserve Mftivarstfy^ : : >. 
j^AnnWhitehea^t Manning .-y^':- 
^^^hiO0epanmentof B<iumMm • ; : 

Nonbweatern Mbrary iJfstriGi ^ 
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iuoinaHastrn,qs 

VVcst'Holmoa LgoqI Ooheol MiUor$bura 
Steven Hawk 

Miami ValloyUbraryOroanization (MILO) 

*^LeeiHenning[ 
Trustee. Ada Publio ybrory 

r'^ftuthHt'5i$ V ■ 

The State Library of Ohio 1 
**Jamc;sHunt 

PubUo Library Of CInoinnati and " 
Hamilton County 

* Valerie JcnWns 

steef^Media Center, AmherM • 
Herbert F.Johnson ' . ' 

OberHnOolfe^o/PublicUbrariea / ^ 
James V.Joncs ' 
Case Western Reserve UniveraUy , 
Dari^Jyurovat 
Stow FubUo Library 
Jon0.KeUon 

Wilmington Public ilbrary^ ^ 
.FreiterickO^KIfgour . 
' Ohla CoUe^e Library Center 

Maurice Ooodrlch KfeJn 

Ohm Vaitey Ar^a libraries (OVALV : 

PhjijpKoona / 

The State Library of Ohio ^5 

JuUan R. Larson 

Chemlcat Abstrsicts Service 

OharteaWiLee 

LImastateflospltal / 
' Charlotte Leonard / ' , 

0aytot)iah<l Montgomery County PubliO Library > 
■ • dtark tewist : , 

New Philadelphia ^ Tuscarawas County „ 
PubH<J Library / 

*Marsareti1ndlby / 

MansfietdCtty^ohools ;^ 
' ■ Sarah Lonfit . ■ " . 

Thei State Library of Ohio / 

Eunice Lovejoy / 

The State Library 0f Ohio , V 
-.■ Oavtdf Luse ' 
The state Library of Ohio 
♦Hannah V,McGaufey 

* OhioW^iVersUy,LartcasterCam0us 
Jafio AAn McOregor ■ 

* Ohio yaltey Area Libraries (OVAL) 
Cynthia McLaughlin 
Tho State Library of Ohio , ; 
Charles R*^ayrer v 

■^■^affieHne l^eaff^'^^^ ^ 
Tito State Library of Ohio 
Judith K. Meyers ^ ' ' ■ ; . ' • 

t.akewoo<JBoard of education , . 
John W. Mitchell v . : 

KentStateVniversuy , ; • 

Robert E iVtentavon . : ■ V 

University of Oayton : ' 

Bobrte^jfjMowery 

Wittenberg Univ8r$ily 

RayMulhern 
. SoutheasternOhloRegiOfTallJbrary : ^ 

Lewis O.Naylor V > . 

-Toledo^t^ast County Ryblic Library 
>^Mark:N^an'Vv,--' 

Washington County PubHo U^^ Marietta 

* Mariarj'L'Parkerv 
Wood County District Public Libran^, , 

Bowling Green / " ■ * . . 

: ^ *A. Chapman Parsons ^ \ 

Ohio Library Association/Ohio Library ^ 
:Tru$te^sA$^ciatron,/ "-r- 1.,:'/:.,:.;-:^ ,■„•■., 
■■>■* Jome^S* PaMck'v : v;- ■ - 
' prOisWent^OhioiJbra^yTriu^ees 

Martha Fetrucci 
;. ; ■ tibraiyConsuit^hf ' ' , : -^■v ? ; / ^-^^v^;;. 



JohnJ.Phllipl 

The Stato Library of Ohio ' 
IraPhilllps ' 
TbG State Library of Ohio 
James H. Pickering 
Warder Public Library* Springfield 
laaheUo Pratt 

Finofaycijy Schools^ * : 
Katharine P/etcott 

Cleveland Public Library * • . ^ . 
MaryHudakRawlin0i| 
Upper ArlingtonHigh^chQDl 
John H. Rebenaclc 
Akron-Summi t County Public U^t^ry 
Emeiyne 0y Reed , 
Trustte^ Chillicothe and RossCounty 
^ Public Library * * 

Owight W.Robinson ' < y . 
A$hland Collegt * 

A. Robf ft Rogers 

: Kent State University School of Library 
Science 
Donald J. Sagtr 

^Publlciibrary of Columtous and Franklin 

County 
HatB.Schelt 

University of Cincinnati ' 
4. Kay* Schneider * 
Western Ohio Reoiontl Library Oeveiopment 

System (WORLOS) 
Clyde S.9c0les 

John Mcintir# Public library^ ajinesvlHt 
£dwar4Bee1y 

INFOUbraries * v - 
Marie4otit$<>Sheehan 
Chillicothe and Ross County PubllO Library 
*Jb$eph F.Shuben . ^ 
The State tibraryof Ohio 
**Dorqthy Sinclair > 
Case.Western Reserve University Schoot 
^ of Library Science 

Cbmfrmtifi* Progrm Format Subcomm/ftee , 
Shirley J. Sippola • ' 
Warren Pubilo Library 
Claudlno Smith 
The State library of Ohio 
**HvalinaSmliti / 
Kent State University, Trumbull Campus 
JohnH.Storck • ' . / 

Lima Public Library 

O.B. Stout 

McKinley Memorial iibrary. Nites 
♦Daniel Suvsk 

Southern OhioCorrectional Facility ^ 
CyrnH.^ykesV 

Southwestern Ohio Rural Libraries (SWORL) 

Lucilla Thomson 1 
Central Ohio fnterlibrary Network (COmJ \ 

*Vir£|ihtaTiefe/ 
Hiram Cohegi 

Theresa Tfuqksis 
, Northeastern Ohio Library Association (MOLA> 
%AlicoM*Veseiy ■ ' , 
Member* State Library Board ' 

Afln^slker ' , . ,: ■ 
•The Statf Library of Ohio ' ■ 
Johns. VV^^ ^ , » 

QteeneCoui^y OiitricttlbraryiXenia , , ^ 
Richard £. Wil^son : ^ ^ 

Lorain Publfoimrary . 
■,**f5oris-miod 'r ^ ' 
Ciermoftt Cciuhty Pttblic LibraryrBatavia 
Virginia E Yagello A- ' 
The Ohio State University ; 

Robert A- YOder ■■■■■■ - ■ 

:,. KentState^Univeijsityv \ \ ^ :- 

' Lawr6rtce:a>btef. w'^:': • ■ '", ■'■'-'^■■-y' 

. TheOhio State Univers% ■ . v : - ;^ 



tHe oau Interimr *r/ Co<)i)»rstibn Pfinpirtg, ■iJJtitHie gftd ift» . 
0rintiri^ ,Qt this pyfan<?«ttort w6fe as^istetf by miii prcv*»«l«d. under 
the Fctitrar ytjrjifjtSirvJcss ind CenMrucifoft Aci/ ■ . 
tm»1il,;im#^libr»iy <i5cdfHir«U0n^^ ',• ■■' ■ ■■'{^ 
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